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This paper focuses on ah analysis of relationships 
aicnq interactive behavior, interactive decision nakingr and 
in^-e^act-^ve processing of information about pupils as perceived by 
teachers in the course Of a lesson. Three teachers participated in 
•f-he study. In response to a general request to state their plans for^ 
the lesson, the teachers consistently ise'ntioned content to^ be covered 
an'j ^^-t-jtr-^-h-t p-r to be engaged inai^M— f geggestly mentioned tfa€_ 



materials tc te used in the -planned lesson. The inxlaence or^.he 
discrepancy tetneen the teacher«s expectations and^the actual events 
dur-'hg the lesson on teacher decision making is illustrated m three 
ca^e studies corresponding to three different degrees of 
teacher- perceived discrepancy between plans and classroom reality. 
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iNStlTUTE FeR RESEARCH ON TEAeHITlG 
._ < ' 

Teache^i' thoughts and decisions are the focus of studies currently ^ 
under way at Michigan State University's institute for Research on Teach- 
ing (iRt): The IRT, founded in April 1976 with a ^3.6 million grant from j 
the National institute of Education, has major projects investigating 
teacher decision-making, including studies of reading diagnosis and reme- 
diation, classroom management strategies, instruction in the areas of Ian- j 
guage ^tts, reading, and mathematics,, teacher education, teacher piaHning. 
effects of external pressures on teachers' decisions, and teachers' percep. | 
tions of student: affect. Researchers from mariy different disciplines -co-— _ 

_operate-in_^esearch.. . 

as half-time collaborators in research, helping to design and plan studies, j 
collect data, and analyze results. The Institute publishes research reports, 
conference' proceedings, ocrasional papers, and a free quarterly newsletter j 
for practitioners. For more information or to be placed on the -.RT mailing:^ 

' lisT please write to: The IRT Editor, 252 Erickson, MSU, E.st Lansing. Mich] 

^ 

igan' 48824. , 1 

Director: Judith E. Lanier- 

Associate Directors: Lawrence W. Lezotte" arid Aridrew C. Porter 
Editorial Staff: 

Lawrence W. Lezotte, coordinator of Communications /Dissemination 
Linda Shalaway, IRT editor' _ 
Janet Flegg, assistant editor 

(Lee S. Shuiman. co-director with Judith E. Lanier from 1976;-19?8, .and^ 
director, in 1979 is on a one-ybar leave at the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences;) ^ . 



Abstract 

A_case study approach t o analy sis of reading lessons was taken, 

Data on interactive behavior / interactive information processing, and 
teacher conceptions of pupils were integrated and a critical variable 
was identified for consideration in further studies of teacher decision 
making. - This variable is the aiKJunt of teacher-perceived discrepancy 
between teacher plan (mental image or expectation for tlxe lesson) and ^ 
classroom reality (actual events in the lesson). Three different 
types of information processing and decision making were identif iel^, 
corrRspondihg to three different degrees of teacher-perceived discrepancy 
between plan and reality. These were: 

1. tittle or ho discrepancy "image-drierited" information 
processing and "routine" decisions; 

2. Sitibr discrepancy — " reaitty-orte hted" information 
processing and "inflight" decisibns> and 

3. eriticai discrepancy — "problem-oriented" information 
processing and "postponed" decisions. 
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M INTRODUCTION TO THE SOBTH BAY STUDY 



• Studies of teaching have, for the most part^ concentrated on the 
visible events in classrooms and other places where teaching takes place. 

d^er 108 systans have been developed to record and categorize teacher arid 

2 

students behavio^ to a variety of ways. The use of these Systems has 

restilted in a growing field of taowledge about the visible behavior cf 

teachers and students as they interact with one another. 

L^^avtng: the Visible Acts 



The ^esul^t's of inquiries into teaching can be interpreted from 



several points of view. 

One interpretation suggests that extr^ely strong normative pressures 
operate to shape teaching behavior. These pressures have great force 
in the early years of a teacher's career (including the training period). 



^This introduction is included^ in its entirety, iti all four IRT published 
reports on the South Bay Study: Teaching Styles at South_Bay School: Th^ 
South Bav^ Study. Part 1 (Res. Ser.^ i^o. §7) K. McNair and B. Joycei Teact^grgl. 
Though ts While Teaching : T he South Bay Study. Part II (Res. Ser. No. SS).^ K. 
McN^ir and B. Joyce; Teachers ^ Conceptions of Pupils: The South Bav^Study^ 
Part III (Res> Ser. No. ^Q]^ , MririnP,-T)erghimer: and Teacher Plan and 
Ciassroom Reality: The South Ba y Study. Part W (Res. Ser. No. 60), G. Morine- 
Der shiner. 

^e researchers in_the South Bay Study were Greta Horihe-Dershim^^ 
of Syracuse University Bruce^oyc^^ andJKathleeru - - - 
"ScNaS of ^fiT Sai^^^^^ State Departnieht of Education. - ^ - 

^See Anita Siion and Gil Bbyer (Eds^)^ Mirrors f o 



Philadelphia: Research for Better Schools, for a cbmpetldium of instruments. 
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They inbve teachers toward what H5etker and Aibrand (1969) have termed . _ _ ; _ _ 

a ••recitation style"* of teaching; This interpretation emphasizes the finding 
that SSy teachers appear to use sioilar approaches (usually variations on 

"the^ecTtStiStri^yle^J'i 

Other researchers hi^e repbrted that variety in teaching is associated 
with pupil learning (e.g., Flanders, Note i) , suggesting that those who are 
not completely co-opted into the recitation style are more effective teachers 
because their wider repertoire enables them to reach more learners and 
pursue more goals than those who use only one style. 

Dunkin and Biddle (1974) have organized their research somewhat differently, 
ptovidlSg a picture of ■ the relationships betv?eeS vcriations in teaching 
style and skill and measures of effectiveness (usually Seasufes of student 
learning). These authors are generally pessimistic because correlations 
between measures of teacher behavior acad student learning are frequently 

qaite Ibw.^ v * - 

R^senshiffi (1971) , on the other hand, has taken an optimistic view^ 

emphasizing that a nxiber of studies of certain teaching "skills" iepoil 

positive correlations with messures of student learning. 

Gage (1978) presents relearch on teaching as a growing base of 

understanding. He believes that teaching is a complex art which science 

li " 

informs gradually. To expect a few dimensions Of teaching to correlate 

directly and highly with any few measures of pupil learning, he says, 

- i 
belies both its many-sidedness and the state of development of inquiry 

into it. " 

Gage's view that teaching is co-aplex, and that concepts describing it^ __ ^ 

will have to reflect that complexity is supported by the findings of . 



; *A style in which the teacher asks questions to elicit knowledge of facts, 

O and the student responds in kind (Hoetker & Albrahd^ 1969). 
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"leveral recent studies. For example, «cDbiia id and Eltaii Nbte 2) and 

Beriiner (1976), ifl p^iparate phases of the same large, long-term im^estiga- 
tion. report evidence that clusters or patterns of teacher behaviors may 

associated with complexes of variables of studmt achievement. They 
suggest that single aspects bt teacher behavior are unu.ik6iy to be 

powerful determinants of student learning. 

There are still other questions about stability of teaching styles, . 

^ - . __ _ 

that is, how consistently teachers behave over time. Medley (1977) has 

reported that a ntnaber of teaching style dimensions are relatively stable 

(that measures of teaching behaviors at one point in time are correlated 

. - : - - - 

with those measures at another poir,t in time). Shavelson (1976), on the 

other hand, argues that the correlations between aspects of teacher 

behavior across time are moderate — too low to permit characterization 

of teachers in terms of style regutarities. We (the South Bay Study 

researchers) believe that certain asf^ects of teache r behav igr are reasonabiy^ 

stable across time (Medley's posltio^^ and "that there are probably 

clusters of teacher behavior which are related to certain aspects of student 

achievement (McDonald & Berliner's opinion). Research must go a long way, 

however, before causal relationships can be established between important 

dimensions of teacher behavior and student achievement^ even ^though 

fchbwledge is accumulating. 

Teaching as Thinking: The Inne r ^cts 
In sharp contrast to the large amount of research oh the observable 
aspects of teaching behavior is the tiny quantity that has^ been devoted 
~-io-4Jie-s^udy._oXJibw_Jtea^^^^ 
do teachers think about the individuals they interact with? What kinds of 
decisions do they make? What kinds of information do they recei-re from the 
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cbnfusitig world of- the classrbbm, and how do they deal "with ?hat information? 

« • . * 

Ebw do teac>iers plan lessoni aSd units? What .constraints do thi:^ perceive? 
JEow- nany-alterhativer d^th^y consi How dol they categorize their 

" students and why? ^ ' ° 

Mtost of tie tiny group of studies on t feather thinking have not been 
designed from a naturali^ic point of vie". Zahorik (Note 3 ) points out 
that planning has^ typically been studied from a pres^criptive stance, ^ 
focusing on ideal models and recbumend&tions rather than how teachers 
in practice typically prepare ^or lessons. For example, much research 
on preactivfe decision making has assumed that teachers diagnose .student 
learning, develop behavioral objectives, and otherwise follow classfc- 
"ins true tioSal-syst ems" models. But naturalistic investigations have 
indicated that ve^y few teachers actually use such a behavioral analysis 
in prepafirig for their lessons (Popham & Baker ^ 1970). - 

_Fif teeruyears . agO» Joyce and. Harootunian (1956) , studying the decision-- 
making processes of preservice teacher ^candidates, discovered that the 
major decisions we^e Sade in relation to instructional materials for 
children. The teachers* major sources of infbrmatlbh abbUt science cane 
from children's literatUrfe rather than froi adult-oriented bbbks br manuals 
that accompany the instructional systems prepared by t^tbook publishers. 
Scientific knowledge about the kinds of information that teachers use for 
making "inflight" dfecisibns is almost nonexistent. 

Eicept for the investigations by Clark and Joyce (1979), Crist, 
Marx, and Peterson (Note 4), ^nd Mo rine-Der shiver and Vallance (Sote 5), 
there haVe been almost no studies of information prbcessing during teaching 
•pfior to this study. Thus, although o^eri teacher behavior has been 
subjected to analysis by numerous cat egbry syst^s, there are fetf ways of 
ciassifyln^the kiids of tocher thinking that go on regularly during th? 
course of teaching. Yet", uitii the tfibughts and feelings which occur 



during teaching are explored, the' visible bbseirved behaviors may^ot be > 
understood. ' ' , 

When a teacher asks^a question, an observer can r^<£ord the visible 
— - ■* * * 

behavior clearly enough without uhderstahding the mind that formualtes 
tte question. However, the result is only a record* Unless the thought 
behind the utterance is known, little can be known about what caused it. • 
If researchers and educators care to use 'information about- teaching as 
a basis for improving it/ they need to understand wh^ teacher^ behave ^ _ 
as they do. - 

The investigation reported here builds on this limited body of 
research to explore and try to explain relationships between the teaching 
styles of a small group of teachers in brie school and the t3rpes of 
information those teachers seek and use as they teach. ^ » 

Relation s h i p ^-Prior Studies 
The South Bay Study builds directly on two prior studies, one^irected 

by Joyce at Stanford University (Clark S Joyce, 1979; Crist, Marx, S Peterson 
(Note and one conducted by Mbrine-Dershimer at the Far West Laboratory 
for^ducational Research and Development (Morine ^ Vallance, Note, 5; Mdrine?- 
Dershimef & Vallance, Note 6). ' 

The Stanford study examined teaiher decisibri makirig ii? a laboratory 
setting. Twelve teachers taught new instructional units to junlc?- high 
school students previously urikiibwri to them. They taught each unit to 
three different groups of eight students eacH on three different days. 
Teacher planning (Peterson, Marx* & eiark. Note 7>, interactive decision . 
makiijig (Clark 5 Peterson, Note and teacher judgment of pupils (Marx, 
Note 9) .weie all examined in this study. 



The Beginnfai Tiicher Evaluation Study (BTES) cbSducted by the Far - 
West Llabbratbry:, exafflined teachii d^isibn making- in a seii-c5htr511ed 
iettin^. Forty el-emeiitary school teachers identi.fied as "mo^e effective" 
or "less effective" (Berliner. NotelLi) taught two lessons, based on, ^ 
curriculum content new to them to a ratidbmiy stratified sample of pupils? 



from their own classrooms; later', they engaged "in some s4ulated platifliilg 

- - ----- 

tasks. Teacher planning (both shc|t-term and long-term), interactov^ 

decision iaking, teacher aiidgments of pupils, teacher judgments bf bther ; 
teachers, ^.and pupil perceptions bf teachers ,wer-e ail eiai+n6^ • - ^ 

The Stanford and B1£S studies used somewhat different techniques to 
collect data on tkcher decision Saking, and arrived at complementary 
findings. The South Bay Study incorpbrated some data collectibn prbcedures 
frbm these" earlier studies, as well as' instituting some new procedures. 
The similarities and" differences are described here to illustrate the 
continuity of these three studies - 

The lagesiigation of Short-Term Plaanla Sr - _ 

in the study directed by Joyce at Stanford, teachers were given new 
Curriculum materials and a ^period of time in which to ?ian a day's unit. bf_ 
instruction. The teachers were. asked to -"think iloud" as they planned; their 
oral- planning was tape recorded'and la ter^ coded under , categories sudh as . 
objectives, materials, subject matter, "and process. The ^study's results 
indicate that teachers spent most/of their planning time dealing with con- . 
tent to be taught. The teachers' second largest area of conceTitration was ' _ 
. on instructional processes' (teaching strategies and lesson activities). _ 
The smallest proportion Sf their planning time was^ spent on identifying 

lesson objectives. ; • . " 

In the BTES, Sorihe^ershlffier collected teachers' written pl^ms for 
two lessbnTin mathematics and reading, both dealing with content 
^rSvided by researchers and nev to teachers. These plans were analyzed- ^ 
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t5 detemine degree of .specificity, typi of format, amount 5f attention- 

» ■ _ _ __ _ _ 

to goals^upi-t readiness, evaluation procedu^ei, and alternative procedure^; 
Teachers tend'^d to be fairly specific in their written plans and used an 
OMtlihe format -but they included very f ew statements regarding behavioral 
gokis, diagnosis of student needs, e^raluat ion of learning, or possible ; 
alternative activities. The "more effective" teachers made more specific 
statements in their written plans, and mentioned instructional processes 
to be used more often than the other teachers did. 

^ In the South Bay Study, teachers planned and taught lessons in readiSgi 
following the curriculum they hbrmally used, to groups of pupils in their 
own- classrooms. These teachers were interviewed about their plans in the 
morning before their reading lessons began. They described their general 
plan, and then answered questions about diagnosis of pupil needs, use of 

\ 1 : - . 

■instructional Materials, specific lesson objectives^ teaching strategy, and 

seLing arrangements. While diagnosis of pupil^needs, lesson objectives, 

r _ _ 

and seating arrangements were seldoi mentioned in the initial plan state- 
ments, teacher responses to probii^g questions clearly demonstrated that 
these aspects of the lessons were hot being ignored but rather, w'ere part 
of their "mental image" or set of expectations for the lesson. 

The Investigation of Interactive Decisibh Makihg - ■ 

In the Stahfdrd study, interactive. decision making was investigated 
by use of a "stimulated recall" technique. Mt interviewer showed each 
teacher four-bSief (two to three iihutes long) videotaped segments of 
clas'sroom interaction, .randoiiy 'selected from a 50-minute lesson. Mter 
vi^i^gr each segment, the teacher answered a series of questions, as follows: 
' ^1. What were you doing here?; 

2. What were you Noticing about pupils? ^; 
- 3. Bid you- havi any instructional bbj^^^ 
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4; Were you considering any alternative actions here? 

5. Was the^e aSything in this situation that caused you to behave 
differently thauxyoo had planned? 

The principal findings were: (1) teachers considered alternative 

Strategies only 'when the lesson was going poorly, (2) the primary cue 

used to judge how well the lesson was going was studeSt participation and 

involv^St, and (3) teachers rarely changed from their planned strategy, 

even when instruction was going poorly. 

The BTES also used a stimulated recall technique to explore interactive 

,^ ' 

decision making. But in this case the entire 20-minute lesson was 

or 

Videotaped and played back to the teacher * who was _ instructed to stop the 
tape at any point at which s/he was aware of having. laade a decision. In 
addition, the interviewer stopped the: tape at a p51St where a pupil gave : 
.an=inc5r^t=^iswer^^^=^plnF¥h^ f^o" 
activity to another. At each decision point the teacher was asked; 

1. What were you thinking about here? 

■ , _ _ \ - 

2. What were you noticing that made you stop and think? 

"3. What did you decide to do? 
4. Did you consider any alternatives? 
' The decision points identified by teachers. in this study, were related 
mainly to interchanges (decisions stenming from i^ediate verbal Interaction) 
: or planned activities (interactive decisions stemming froi p^eactive 

decisions). Teachers focused on instructional process in discussing the 
^ substahbe of their decisions, but shifted to a focus on pupil characteris- 
tics when discussing the basis for these decisions. Few alternatives - 
were considered. The "less effective" teachers tended to SeStion a 
'larger number of items that they were taking into accbmit on aSost all 
ispects of decisions discussed than the "i5re :eff active" teachers. That 
is* tliey appeared to be attempting to process mo^e ^formation at a. given 

Er|c : . ■ . .. ■ ■ 13' : - . 
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decisidn point than the "more effective" teachers. 

The South Bay Study incorporated some techniques from both previous 
studies in conducting stimulated recall interviews, as well as adding some 
new investigative procedures. A teacher was videotaped during two 
reading lessons on the same day, one with a high ability group, and one 
with a low ability iroup. . At the end of the day both lessons V7ere played 
back to the teacher, first u^^g two random stops for each lesson (as in 
the Stanford study) ^ then playing the entire lesson jack, stopping the 
tape at taacher-iJentif led decision points (as in the BTES^. Interviews 
were conducted at four different points in the school ygar, to investigate 
changes over time, interactive behavior during lessons was observe<l 
and 'coded to compare teacher decision making with classroom behavior. 

\^ ' ' ' , ^ — 

-The— InvesTtiga^^ Judgments About fupr ±g_ 

Teachers in the Stanford study were asked after each new lesson they 
taught to predict the rank-order of their sjtudents in that lesson on a' 
' cognitive achieveSent test and an attitude inventory^ which were ad- 
ministered after the --third teaching episode, (The students were unknown 
to the teachers before the lesson, and each lesson was taught to a 
different group of pupils.) In addition^ teachers were asked to describe 
the student cues they used in making these predictions. The most frequently 
mentioned cue was "student participation." Regression equations using the 
behavioral cues identified by teachers were not good predictors of actual 
student achievement or attitude inventory results. Findings suggested 
that teacher judgments about student attitudes were more accurate than 

their judgments about cognitive achievement. - - 

in the BfES, a "pupil sort task" was used to explore teacher 
judgments about pupils. After teaching two new lessons to their students, 
teachers we're asked to sort their pupils into grbx^s based oh something 

14 
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they had observed about pupils during the lesson. The procedure was 
repeated until the teacher could think of no new basis for rejgrbuping 
pupiisi The most frequently used basis was pupil participation. The 
"more effective" teachers generated more groupings using cognitive 
characteristics as bases for categorizing, and also formed more groups 
where a pupil was singled out as being too different on a given charac- 
teristic to be grouped with other pupils. 

The South Bay teachers were interviewed using the pupil sort task 
at five different points in the school year; this was done to explore 
changes over time in pupil characteristics being observed. Teachers were 
asked to predict pupil success in reading three times (September, November, 

-S. _ -. - ______ 

and June). These predictions were compared to pupil performance on 
standard achievement t ests jEp_d,e.t .ermine "accuracy"_.pf teacher judgmeiits. 



The predictions were compared to teacher rankings of pupils on other 

teacher-identified pupil characteristics to identify the cues used by 

__ ' \ 

teachers in making predictions. 

The Continuity of Investigation 

The three studies can -be viewed as a series of investigations \rtiich 
explore a basic set of questions^ using somewhat different research 
settiiigs and data collection techniques. The findings of the first two 
studies cbmplement and support each other i5 important ways. The findings 
of the South Bay Study extend^ refine, and throw new light on the findings 
of the earlier exploratory studies. In addition, the results of the South 
Bay Study suggest new questions for future research. 

the Purpose of the Seuth Bay Study and Ba c kgrot m d information 
bur mijor objective in this study was to develop one or more 
paradigms for viewing the ways that teachers process information, and e 

ERIC . 



to gederate and. adapt meth5d51bg±es by which iiifbrinatioti processing caS Be 
studied efficiently and comprehensively. The South Bay Study is 
essentially a case study of a single elementary school in a large 
metropolitan area. ^ it focuses on the variety and stability of the Infbnna- 
tion-prbcessing behavior of 16 teachers. 
^"The Soxith"^¥FS^ool i^^^^ 



assistant principal, and two secretaries; it is served by three specialists 
who are shared ^h 5ther schools. The school qualifies for extensive' 
ESE& Title I (federal) md SB 99 EDT (state) funds by virtue of the 
economic cbnclitibns cf its neighborhood. 

In recent years, state and national funds have resulted in teachers' 
participation in the selection and purchase of extensive instructional 



materials, "especially in the areas bf reiding an d mathematics. These 

Include self-instructional stations for reading and arithmetic, "concrete 
aids," "supplementary -readers,'* Sd a variety of audiovisual materials and 

"skill-builders." 

The 10 teachers who participated in the study teach grades one to 
five. One of them was Sale; nine were white and one was black. All « 
10 tochers had taught for at least three years. Teachers designated as 
101, 102, and' 103 taught first-grade; Teachers 104 and 105 taught third 
grade; Teacher 106 taught fourth-grade; Teachers 107. and 108 taught fifth- 
grade; and Teachers 109 and 110 taught special educatidh. 

Study Desi^ and Methodology 
the South B^ Study examined three aspects bf teacher behavior and 

thinking: 

1. Interacti ve tGaching style s , as revealed by observation of verbal 
interaction i including an examinatipn of variations between 
: teachers and stability bf styles bver time; 

"How do the teaS^ teach?' "How are they similar?" "Sow do 
Q "they differt" "low consistently do they- teach?" 

ERIC ic^ ' 
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2. Thought processes ^±le teaching^ as revealed through "stimulated 
recall" techniques. 

"What do -they thinlc about as they teach?" "How similarly 
(differently?) do they think?" "How consistent are their . 
: thoughts over time?" 

3; Teacher conceptions of pupils ^ as revealed by categories used to 
describe students and predict their behavior. 



"How do they dSIcFiBe~the children?'" "How similarly 
_fdifferently )— do-they perceive the children?" "How (and how 
well) do they predict performance? 



j::h^^nvestigation of Teaching Styles 

Each of the 10 teachers was ohserved 12 times in the course of the 

1976^77 year for a total of 120 observations; 

Observers were trained to use a complex category systm developed over 

the yearg-^tha t_j^ensjt^e_jto_ variatib 



Data coilect ^d^e rfe analyzed t o""tti^r'ibe similarities and differences among 
teachers and across time, to determine stylistic differraces between 
cOTriculxm areas, and to determine whether the transactions between 
teachers and students varied with student ability. The purpose of this 
aspect of the. investigation was to develop a picture of the teaching gditig 
on in the schobl, and its stability and variety. 

The Study of Ihfbrmatibh Processing 

Altogether, 60 lessons were videotaped as the teachers worked; Each 

of these tapes was pi^ed back to the ..teacher concerned and s/he was 

interviewed to recapture the thoughts that vere in hisVher mind as events 

occurred during the videotaped episode- The protocols derived from these 

"stimulated recall" interviews formed the basis for the descriptions of 

_ , . _ _ ] _ 

interactive information processing. Analysis of these protocols focused' 

- • > _ _ _ 

on the content of the recalled thoughts and was structured to determine 

similarities and differences among the teachers and across time, between 

subject ar^, and between ability groups of students; in additibiii we 
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attenipted to determine relationships between teachers and decision 
tnaking styles. 

We also interviewed teachers' to determine their perceptibiis of their 



ovn teaching styles and information-processing behavior. GharacterizatiOTis 
_werg d e veldpe d^_of_tKe--t.e^ atiH inf ormatidn-procrcjsing' styles of each 
teach er, and these were reported to the teacher for c bhf irmatibnr~6r 



dis conf irzna t ion . 



Conceptions of Pupils 

On five occasions throughout the school year, the teachers were 
asked to categorize their stud^ts and describe the bases they used 
diAr_o:bs-ervjLn^^ with them (what cues they Used, V 

-^ew"-fchey-p^^£--^og^her--^hd^ the chi l dr e n , and'-the -meai^ing- 

of these descriptions ^or their teaching decisions). These data were 
analyzed to detemine normative tendencies * differences between teachers, 
and the stability of characterizations of the students across time. We 
also analyzed the data to try to learn how teachers arrived at their 
characterizations of studentsr^ whether or not changes result^ from con- 
tinued exposure to the children, :and the influence of a variety of - 
sources of information about pupils (direct observation, conferences with 
parents, test scores^ etc.). 

Org anization of th e Rep ort 
The report of the South Bay Study is organized into four separate 



papers: 

1. The Teaching Styles at South Bay School: The- 
Part I by X. McNair & B. Joyce. This paper focuses primarily on the 
general patterns of teaching styles in the South Bay School. The patterns 
exhibited are those of 'the '"recitation method, " or in current parlance, 
ERIC : "direct teacfitogi"^ V _ ^ . iS 
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i. Teachers' Thoughts While TCeaching; -^h g^oath Bay Study, Parf 11 
by K. HcNair and B. Joyce. This paper examines teachers* thbaght processes 
i»h±le' teaching. Stimulated recall interviews of reachers w?>re used to 
obtain data for analysis. 

— i^::3^3^.-- jea€her--CoPcep^tions-&f PijSils -- Air CKitgrowlrh' of "Itislnnictional 



edntext: The South Bay Study, Part ill by 6.: Morlne-Dershlmer. This 



paper reports the general patterns of teacher processing of information 

about pupils, including teacher conceptions of pupils and predictions of 

piipii success. The influence of the instructional context on teacher 

informatidh prdcessinl is highlighted. 

4. Teacher Plan and Classroom Re ality; The -Sonth Ba y Study, Part IV 



by G. Morine-DershimeTT— ^h-l-s--pap^~iocuses priniaril^^ on an analysis of 
T • ^^^^^or>cV.^^pg affl» t^g iTit-gractiyezS:aa!ELor.^z:jjitLe^^ making, and 

interactive processing of information about pupils within _ specif ic lessons. 
The influence df the discrepancy between the teacher's expectations and the 



actual events in the lesson dn teacher decision making is illustrated in 
three case- studies. ■ . 
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-Teacher pian and Classroom Reality: 
The Sdiith Bay Study, Psrt IV 



Greta Mbrine-Dershlmer^ 



The South Bay Study was designed to collect data over tiie on 
both the behavior and the thinking of a CTaii group of teachers, 
with the expectation that the two types of data would be related _ 
and that these relationiliips would serve .to illuminate the ^^ocess 
of teaching.-^ts^paper ^presents-a-micro<»s^^ 

data, focusiSg on the critical relationship between teacher plan and 
liTa-ssroom^aitt^^ 

these two entities turned out to be an impbrtaht factor in -the information 
processing, and decision making of the South Bay teachersi ^ 
This paper differs from the other three reports. of the study in 

three ways: ... 

1. The analysis presented here integrates all three sets, of data 
(interactive behaviori interactive information processing, and 
teacher conceptioijs of paplls), while the preceding papers have 

t . examined each data set separately. . .. 

2. The apprbach focuses on the individual teacher engage^ in 
planning aid teaching a specific lesson, rather than oh the 
general patterns of a group of teachers; the lessons analyzed 
here were all taught iii January, when classroom routines were 
well established. ' . 

3. The analysis of stSmlatfed' recall prbtocbls has been ecpanded 
to incline categories^ther than expressed teacher concerns: 



~^ ^Greta Morine-Bef sKimer , formerly with the Far West Laboratory, . is 
now a professor in tbe School of Education at Syracuse University. 
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Method 



Cbdtog Stimulated Recall Protocols 

, . The category syst^ used here to code stimulated recall protocols 
is-a refinea~v^sion--of develope d in an earlier sf:udy of 

teacher decision making (Moi-ine & Vallance, 1975)- This syst«n includes 



four major types^bf categories: 

1, Type of Decision Point (pupil-related_ decision, plan-related 
' decision, supplmentary decision^ explanation of xdutine 
procedures, or ^description of specific eveaits)- 

^ 2. Instrxjctional Concerns (pupil learning, pupil attitudes, pupil 
Behavior, lesson content- information, lesson conrent-skill or 
process, typical procedures ^ mbdification of procedures, 
COTimercialiy produced instructipnalmaterials , teacher- 
produced instructional materials, plan-related pacing, or 
• p upil-related^ pacing) . ' - 



3. Soizrces of Ihfprmtxon (observation of pupils* verbal behavior ^ 
observation of pxjpils* nonverbal behavior^ teacher expec^^ 
. teacher recall of prior knowledge, or teacher records) • 

4/ Teacher Awareness (principles of instruction identified^ teacher 
feelings ejcpressed^bj^alLemati^^^ 

At any one decision point, a teacher cbiad mention several types 
of instructional concerns, several sources of information, or several 
type^ bf awareness. .'Pbr each subcatego^, a measure was derived indicating 
the percentage of decision points at which the teacher mentioned that 
particular type of- concern, source bf infbrniation, or awareness. 

Pulling Out the plan 

A "teacher plan" ^ is not a simple entity to id^tify. A variety of 
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•See appendix for definitions and examples of categories, and .subcategories. 

^Itf this stu^, the phrase "teacher plan" refers tc the teadhe^'s 

detailed and comprehensive image or set of expectatibhs for the lesson, rather . 
thaii a wiritten lesson placa. it is this pental plan which a teacher carries *, , 
Into the interactive phase of the lesson, and which appears to guide inter- 
active irtformatibn processing. 



procedures have been used to ferret oot the klSds of decisions that teachers 
iiki to planning. Zahorik (Note ,1) asked teachers retrospectively to list 
these decisions in the order in which they were made. Peterson, Marx, 
and Clark (1978) had teachers plan aloud into a tape recorder. Yinger 
J[Soiiedi±:Sade extensive observations of a teacher's act iviti es during 



the preactive phase, and recorded her planning decisions as she "thought 
aloud." Ttese~studil3~^^rca^ed-thai:-1^^ 

on subject matter content and instruct.ibhal activities, rather than' on 
lesson objectives. But the preactive decisions and the written plan 

. / « ■ O 

- ■ ■ ? . 

^ . . r . 

are two very different things. 

teachers typically record only minimal infonaation about their 
lesson plans in their weekly plan books. Participants in the Beginning 
Teacher Evaluation Study (BTES) (Mprtee^fiershl^^ Note 5) agreed to write 
lesson pl^s and submit them to interviewers, but stated that this was not 
their normal^ style of preparing for lessons. A comparison of these lesson 
plans with a'ctt^l^arri^ftl^ri^^ subsequent lessons reveEred" that, tfiese 
teachers had made preactive decisions about several Important aspects of 
lessons that were ndit mentioned in 'their writtCTt plans (Mbrlne^Dfershlmers 

Not^^. y_ . ■ 

In the South Bay Study, a pianning interview was conducted with each 
teacher in an effort to pull out the "unstated plans.". Just before the 



1 . ^ . _ . _ _ _ 

school day "started, the teacher was, askM what s/he had planned for the 

reading, lesson that was to be observed later that day. Tlxis rather 

general question was followed by a series of specific -probes: 
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1. >:here anything about the pupils that you want to comment on in 
i relation ' ta yqiir platming? 



2. _ 'Is t>^re anytking about the materials that you have selected that 
% *• 3^^4want to comment on in relation to your planning? 



3. Did your planning ..result in a specific doainant objective for this 
particular lessbii? 

4; eould you comment dh ybtir. teaching strategy, or the instructional 
process you're planning to use? ' 

5. is there anything about the seating arrangement that you'd lite 
to cbifiment on in relation to your planning for this lesson? 

. 6. Is this lesson different in any way from your typical reading 
lesson? 

Was^your planniag-for this i^^^^ different in any way from 
"your typical p3.anning? 

itt response to the g^eral request to state their plans, the South 
^^"teach^cdHsistenfel^^^ to be covered and activities • 

to be engaged In, and frequently mentioSed^he^atiM3~^:<Uj^^ in 
the planned lesson. This pattern of response was quite similar to patterns 
reported in previous studies (Zahorik, Note 1; Peterson et al. , 1978). 
While the south Bay teachers barely mentioned pupil ability, specific 
objective, teaching strategy! or seating a^rangenent In their responses 
to the general question, their ready responses to the probing questions 
indicated that tfi Tir^atilTpIahs, i^r images- «f the lessons to be taugEt— " 
did include these. aspects of instruction.^ Thus their mental images wire 
more detailed and covered more aspects of the lesson aian their recorded 
jpM. This finding was similar to that of the BTES (Morlne-Dershlmer, 
Notes?). . ; 



dlan and -Reality 

.. " A crftical variabjLe that ^emerged from the aS^ysis, of Individual lessoiis 
is the amount of disc^epSicy 'that exists between the teacher plan and 
the classroom reality. ^ ■ Tn striated" recall- interviews, as well as 
in planning iktS^iSiT^e Scgiith 3^ teachers revealed a great deal 



^Discrepancy refers to the teachef'^s perceprton of hdw ciose^ the 
actual ivStTSproximated his/her ^ectations about hbw the lesson 
wtild probably proceed. ^ - 
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about their laental lessoa plans i and they indicated;how dosfely the' 
actual I'essbn apptdxiiaated their mental image. , ^ "* 

The amount of teacher-perceived discrepancy between plan and reality 
was measured by: (|) the proportion of decision points at whiclt a ^ 
teacher es^ressed "surprise" at^the event under <iiscussion, or otherwise 
indicated that the event did not fit well yithtn^he teacher's set 6f 
expectations for the lesson; and ^2) the proportion of decision points at 
which the teacher reported being disturbed -or bqthered by, the -event under 
discussibii. - ^_ _ _i. 

A lesson where there was little or no perceived discrepancy between 
plan and reality ^s one iS ^hicii 'less than 25% of the teachet-ideStif ied 
decision points in the lesson we^e described as "hbh-expected" events..' 
Here, 1 found f&t teacher information processing was "image-oriented," 
with teacher recall of previous knowledge abou : pupils playing an 
important part. Decision points were handled by "established' routines. 

A lesson showing a minor discrepancy between plan and reality was 
one where 50% br-tnore teacher- identified decision points were described 
as non-^ect^ed events, but iess than 25% were described as disturbing ^ 
or bothersome, i found that teachir information-processing in thi& 
'situatibn was "reality orfeited," with a fairly narrow range of pupil - 
behavior being observed. Decisibn points here were h^dled by "inflight" 

decisions. . ' : . 

A lesson showing, a critical discrepancy was- one where 50% or more ^ 
b£ th^ decisibn points were described as non-expected events^ and 50% 
or mo^e we^e alsb described as ^disturbing or bothe^sbie. Here, I found 
that ^teacher information processing was'"probiCT-oriented," with 
teachers tapping a broad spectfiS of Information about pupils. Decisions in 
- ^hisicase were jkistpbtled- to a later time. 



Case Studies 

Patterns in discrepancy between plans and actual lessonis are 
ixlustrated by the caises of three of ^e teachers who participated in. 

the South Bay Study. Each case was developed from the ^^^ing types 

of information: • ' ^ 

1. the teacher's general patterns of classroom interaction, inter- 
active information processing, and conceptions of pupils;_ 

2. a sfecific .lesson placed and taught by the teacher to January, 
when classroom routines were well established; ^ 

3. the patterns of classr:Pom interactldn,'"'interactive Information 
processings and conceptions of pupils exhibited in this specific 

. lesson; and 

.4. the degifee of teacher-perceived discrepancy between lesson plan 
and classroom reality. 

. Results and Discussion 

The three teachers described here differed from each other in their 
approaches to the teaching of heading, but they were all quite represmtative 
of the central tendencies of interactive behavior and thinking reported 
in Parts 1 and 11 of the South Bay Study. Furthermore, the lessons 
described here were fairly typical for each teacher. 

The case studies are presented in a sequence that corresponds to 
their placoneat- along a continuum of perceived discrepancy between teacher 
plan and classroom reality. 

Teacher 102 perceived little br no discrepancy between plan and Mality. 
The information processed in this lesson was derived more from the plan 
than from the reality, and could be characterized as "image-oriented." 
Decision-points in this lesson were handled by routines. 

Teacher 105 perceived some- minor discrepancies between the plan for 
the lessoS and the reality of the lesson as it p^ogfessed. The infbrma- 

._ ■ ■s^. 

t±oa that was processed in this lesson was deriv^ more from the reality 
than- from the plan, and can be characterized as "reality-oriented." 
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"Inflight" decisions, were made in this lesson; 

f ea^cher 103 perceived more serious discrepancies between the plan 
and the Reality of the classroom. The information JDfiat was processed was 
more varied, possibly ^eflectii^ a search strategy,' and can be charac- 
terired-ar "problem-oriented.'* Decisions in this lesson were-postponedyy- 
^d the teacher gave descriptions of the ev^ts rather than discussing 

decisions:^:: 

The case studies which follow illustrate in detail these differences • 
in teacher inforination processing and decision making. 

Teacher 102: Image^Oriented info rmation P rocessing 

Teacher 102 had' developed a first-grade classroom designed to promote 
cognitive independmce in pupils, but social independetice was not a basic 
goal. The general patteim -of classroom interaction was similar to that 
of the total group of South Bay teachers, with heavy use of factual 
information processing, and a strong incidence of implementing instruc- 
tion, directive procedures, and 'positive feedback. With regard to 
conceptions of pupils, this teache^ focused primarily on pupil personality 
traits and oh pupil ability/ach.-.evement. 

In the stimulated recall inteifviews. Teacher 102 tended to provide 
explanations' of the classroom routines that were being used, rather than 
to discuss decisions being made at the time. The decisions that were 
discussed were almost exclusively pupil-relate'd decisions. This teacher's 

Instructional concerns were highly, focused on pupil learning, with lesson 

' r - - _ 

content (emphasis on skill or process), ^typical procedures, and 

commercially produced materials also being mentioned to,- some extent. The 
most frequently reported sources of information were observations of 
pupils* verbal behavior and teacher recall of^ previous knowledge about 
pupils. 



the January lesson for teacher 102 was one in which the teacher" was^^ 

. _ _ . . _ 

working with two low-achieving pupils who were reading aloud from a 
Suiiivan reader. The interaction patterns in this lesson were similar to 
the typical patterns for this teacher, ^cept that the proportions of 
higher-crder information processing and of student talk were much higher 
than norial, and corrective feedback was slightly higher than norial. The 
stimulated recall protocol tos also quite similar to this teacher's overall 
pattern of response. The following excerpt from the stimulated recall 
protocol, with related segments of verbal interaction in the lesson^ 
will illustrate the trend of this teacher's thinking. 

[Jose is reading aloud. 
Teacher: No. 3^ - 

Teacher's coSrat: He's struggling* and I didn't know whether he'd 
get the "ah" for "want". Oftm times they'll say "want" (rhymes 
with "can't"). Then I give them a chance to try another sound for 
the "a". Sut I want them to do it themselves, so I'm waiting to 
give him a chrace to do it. Then if he doesn't know ±t, I'll go 
ahead and tell him the "a" says "ah", and then he'll get it. 

[Htles is reading aloud 
Teacher: What is this sound?] 

Teacher's comment: I do go over to Jose here tob^ so I'm 
• teaching the sound to both of them even though Jose might not be 
following along in the book. They both have been given cards to 
practice these sounds at home. If I come across the sdimds that 
they 'have on their drill cards, I circle them in the book* so 
they stand out a little bit. 
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%terlal in brackets representi the actidh or dialogue occurring in 
fcHJL the videotape. 



[MileiS is reading aloud. 

Teacher: No- This has the "ah" sound. 

Miles: Whant. 

Teacher: 1 just want to hear **ah/' ^ 
Miles: What : ■ 

Teacher: O.K. - 
Miles: What the little rabbit knew...] 

Teacher's 'cogent: You notice I point to all the words for 
them because they're inclined to be wiggly. Eventually I'll 
switch them to markers and have them do it on their own. 
But sometimes, just moving the markers, they move it down two 
lines, and the Sechanlcs of it is difficult for them. When i 
point it's easier to keep their attention^ and then I can also 
point to the word they miss. 

1 noticed here that both of them are still separating 
their sounds a lot at this stage^ so that's on my mind ^- 
how fluently they're reading. 

^les is reading aloud. 

Teacher: 0.K. What does this sound say now? Just this sound. 3 

Teachers' comment: I notice that Miles, quite bfteiii when I ask 
him what a sound is^ when I circle a sound, he ^nts to tell me 
the whole word. And I'm never quite sure now if he's m^rizing 
the whole word or if hej really sees the sound. I want him to 
know the "bw" in there, I don't want him just to know the word, 
i w^t him to know the "bw" whenever he sees it, so he'll 
recognize it in other situations (words). 
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[Jose is readlig aloud, and says "want" (rhymes with "can't"); 
Teacher: No. ] ' 



Teacher! s coiieSt: Ybu see. Miles is different; Milis can 

go ahead and say "want", (rl^iSg with can't) and then change 

it to"vant" (pronounced correctly) because he knows it . > 

doesn't Sake sense'. Others will say "want". (rhySi^ with 

can't) and not switch over. Jose doesn't switch over on his 

own. (At the close of this lesson, the teacher worked with a 

group of kindergarten children who were getting an early 

introduction to reading.) 

•I 

This protocol danonstrates Teacher 102 's tendency to provide explana- 
tions of the typical classroom procedures almost half of the time, and to 
discuss decisions being made during the lesson only about half of the 
time. The strong concern with pupil learning (knowledge of sounds, 
ability to recognize a given. sound in a variety of "situations," or words) 
is clearly evident, ^Iso. Observation of pupils' verbal behavior was the 
principal source of information used, although the teacher also operated 
on recall of individual differences betweiS these pupils that had been 
exhibited in earlier lessons. An Important principle of instruction 
for this teacher was clearly stated (i.e., that pupils should correct 
their own errors) , but it was also evident that this principle was 
selectively applied. (If" Jose could not correct himself, he would be: 
told the correct, somd.) ■ 

The verbal Interaction included in this segment of the pr5tocol 
^Ik&s the high Incidence of student, talk and higher-order Information 
processing recorded in this lesson. The reading these cbildr^ were doing in- 
volved constant ^pllcatioS of the de--Paiag principles they had learned. 
O (Tfi^ were hot relying on a iight vocabulary-) The teacher's frequent 

EMC 1 1 
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use of correci:i^e feedBack is clearly evident in this prbtbcbl. 

The verbal interaction in this lesson reflected fairly closely 
Teacher 102' s overall objective to help, pupils develop cognitive 
indepeSdeSce. The stimulated recall protocol indicated the teacher's 
general satisfaction with the events in the lesson. Alternative 
procedures were discussed to terms of standard procedures being used 
somewhat differently with different pupils, there was no indication 
that the teacher was questioning the effectiveness of any of these 
procedures. Thus the Image that emerges from this protocol is that of 
a teacher who has selected and refined an instructional system that 
fits an Important Objective, and who is quite satisfied with the way 
that syst^ is operating. 

The responses to the pupil sort task at the close of this lesson 
exemplified Teache^ 102 's general emphasis on pupil ability/achievement, 
and a tendency to single pupils out. There were only six pupils present 
in the room during this afternoon lesson, so all the groups formed were 
quite small. The labels included: 

1. pupils who were working nicely alone (4 pupils) , and pupils 
working with me (2) ; 

2. pupils who entered the class late and are now working with the 
kindergarten children, I 'm_.introduciAg to Wbrds-in-Color _ (2) ; 
pupil who did work with the Wndergart^ children^ but Is 

now working alone (1); pupils who read with the aide while 
I read with the kindergarten children (2) ; pupil who reads ^with 
the morning group but stays in the afternoon because there's 
no one at home (1) ; and 



3. pupils at the bottom of the class, vho may not finish the 
first-grade books . (2),- pupils who should finish all the 
first-grade books (4). 

In response to the interviewer's request that she group the pupils 
according to their success in the da^'s lesson. Teacher 102 formed two 
groups: pupils who did very well (3); and pupils that I didn't read 
with today (3) • ; 

ERiC ■ The conceptions of pupils ffiat wire reported for this leii5n were 



focused on general characteristics of ability and achievement » rather 
than on specific behaviors observed during the lesson. In the stimulated 
recall protocol, teacher Recall of prior information about pupiis was a 
more frequently reported source 5f iiformation than observations of 
actual pupil behavior. Together, these facts indicate that Teacher 102 
was not collecting very much new information about pupils in this 
lesson. Teacher awarmess was focused on instructional principles 
being used, and the few alternatives ientioned related tg how these 
principles were applied differently with different pupils. 

To siMiarize, the January lesson for Teacher 102 was an instance 
of a typical lesson in a smoothly-operating instructional system. The 
teacher plan and the classroom reality were quite closely matched. The 
teacher information processing in this lesson .can be characterized as 
"image-oriented;" the teacher was operating primarily on pre-formed images 
of the pupils and of the iSstructioiial process. The reality of the 
situation did not "intrude" because there was very little discrepancy 
betweat the teacher's expectations and the actual events in the lesson. 
The decision points that did arise were handled readily by established 
routines, and few "^on the spot" decisions w.-.re required. 

Teacher 105; Reality-Of ia ited Inform ation jr o cesstng 

A principal objective in Teacher 105' s third-grade classroom was for 
children to learn responsibility. With the exception of the scheduled 
meetings of reading groups, childrm had the option to choose which of 
several assigned tasks they would work on Snring each reading period. 
Teacher 105 was usually videotaped during a group reading lesson, however, 
and the classroom interaction patterns in these lessons were very siiilar 
to the "standard" pattern in the school, with high use of factual informa- 
tion processing and a persist^ht-use of instructional implementation. 
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•directive procedu^eii aHd positive feedback. In describing characteristics 
of pupils, this teacher generally f5cused on pupil personality traits 
(particularly pupil initiative and self-cbncept) and pupil involvement. 

in the stimulated recall interviews. Teacher 105 tended to discuss 
decisions rather than to offer explanations of procedures. Pupil-, 
related decisions were mentioned most frequently, but plan-related 
decisions and supplemental decisions were also mentioned. Instructional 
concerns expressed by this teacher included pupil learning, pupil 
attitude, lesson content (emphasis on information) , and modification of 
procedures. The-most frequently mentioned source of informstion was 
observation of pupils' verbal beha^ioS._ Teacher awareness was expressed 

e _ _ ' ' _ _ __ _ _ - 

primarily In comments about instructional principles being used. 

The J^uary lesson for Teacher 105 involved the slow readiig group. 
The typical procedure for this group was used^ i.e.* introducing new 
words from the story (written on the chalkboard), fbllbwed by silent 
reading of one or two pages at a time, and reading aloud to answer 
comprehension questions. 

The interaction patterns in this lesson were very similar to those 
typical for this teacher. Patterns of response on the stimulated recall 
protocol differed somewhat from the teacher *s normal patterns In that 
more pupil- and plan-related decisions were discussed, and fewer 
explanations given. Modifications of procedures v/ere meritibried more 
frequently than usual, and there was an increase In both observation of 
pupils* verbal behavibr and teacher recall of prior laiowledge about 
pupils. No co^ents were made to indicate teacher awareness of instruc- 
tional principles used, teacher feelings, or instructional alternatives. 
The following excerpts from the stimulated recall protocol exemplify 
both the interactive behavior arid the teacher's thinking in this lesson. 

3i :: 
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[Teacher reads names 5f children who are to wo^k 5S the audio 
tape that is Set up at listening stations in the back of the room, 
- and calls 'up the group that is to read. 3 * . 

Tocher's co^-^rr- I'm ha v lug t o d o-a-4&t-^^^d±££erent things 
-at the beginning because my aide is out. She usually 
handles getting kids to work 5S the audio tapes and then I 
can just get started with my groups. 
[Teacher: Fi^st of all, if you are in the caS, you might be 

one of two places. Where might you be? 
Pupil: The city. . ' • 

..Teacher; O.K.] 

Teacher's coS^t: That was sort Of interesting because I was 
looking for "front" (seat) or "back", and Mark cSe up with 

"city." tfy thought was different than what I'd planned. £ 
thought, maybe I can get him to see opposites using "city." 
And i said, "well if you're not in the cit^, where are you?'.' 
And he d'idn' t 'come up with "country," he came up with "town." 
He was thinking sam& things , and I was thinking Opposites. 

[Teacher: We have some people that are moving in our story 
today, and up on the board is the name of some people that 
• are moving into the apa^tSent house. Can you find something 

up there that you think is a name? 
Pupil: Ifcvers. 

Teacher: Those are the pe5ple that^move ybu,"but can you find 
. the name of the people that are going to move?] 

Teacher/ sxo^eSt: Their interpretation of "Same" and mine is 
-reaiiy different at that pbiht. They really got stack on 
Er|c "movers." 



[Teacher: I'm thinking of a clue that might be up there on the 
board that would let you know it's sdtneone*s n^me. (Pause5 
What is there different about people's names?]' 

Teacher's cbninent: At this point i Realized that , capital letters 
Seeded some work. They could not see that that helped them 
find a name i 

[Teacher: What does your name start with? 
Pu^il: A capital. 

Teacher: Boes everybody's naSe start with a capital? 
Pupil: I don't know. 

TeacTier: Ask Jerry and see if l^is does. 
... - 

Teacher: So if you look up on the board for a word that f tarts 
with a capital letter, you might find the name of - somebody. 
Anybody see a name? - ! 

Pupils Bob Johnson. r j 

Teacher: That might b;,e the person who's moving in. O.K. ^^o can 
find me a word that ...] 

Teacher's comment: I r'eaiized that we hadn't ever solved the name 
of the people who were moving in, and I just decided we've 
worked at it long enough, and it's going to come when they 
read the story. '• 

\, 

[Teacher: Open to -page 92. Look at the pictures. What can. you 

tell me about the family .that's moving in? \^ 
Pupii: They're Mexican. 
Pupil:- No. , They're Black. 

■ 3B 
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Teacher: Gee, t?e*ve got k lot of different opihibhs.] 

Teacher's cbnment: They really got hung up on what nationality 
-they were.; - I wasn't looking for that— just that th^ were 

a family, that- there w^s a boy — sort of setting the situa- 

tioii. But they got into if he was brown or black. So I just 
sort of tried tp change it a little bit. 

[Teacher: We can't see the boy's face right now, but what kind of 

face do you think he has on? 
Pupil: Brown. 

' _ Teacher: I think I worded that wrong, because I said what does 
his face look like.^ What kind of feelings do you think he 
; • ^ has? 3 ' ' 

Teacher 105 had planned the lesson carefully and had certain 
expectations about what pupils would say in response to questions. When 
these expectations were not met, the teacher did hot view this as a pupil 
error, but rather as a difference in interpretation between teacher and 
pupil. The decisions, then, tended to be whether to work with the pupil's 
interpretation or to try to shift the pupil over to the teacher's inter- 
pretation. This resulted in the teacher's emphasis on pupil-related and 
plan-related decisions. In this lesson, interestingly enough, the teacher 
focused on teacher-pupil differences, rather than on individual differences^ 
between pupils. The interactive segments in this prdtdcdl exemplify 
direct teaching, with mainly factual questions asked ^ and with brief,* 
factual answers from pupils. The use of positive feedback is evident, 
with the teacher accepting pupil answers even when they were not the 
answers expected; 



The gmeraily positive and accepting view of pupils that emerges 
from this protocol typified Teacher ICS's j^hble approach to the class- 
xbbm. Thisy perspective probably contributed a great deal to this 
teacher's 43q>ressed belief that pupils should be given some responsibility 
— for Managing theli uWu leaiUliig. 

Responses to the pupil sort task f ollowj^g this lesson Reflected . 
this teacher's overall focus on involvement in instruction. The groups 
formed included: . 

1. involved in the lessdn'mdre than usual (2 pupils 5^, attentive but 
not as responsive on their own as they usually are (3) j, txad_ 

: probleis today that were pcssifcly caused by teacher' s wording :(15; 

2. - students who interacted j^th each other^"^ asking questions about 

capital letters in their naiues (4), students who stayed out of 

this interaction (2); and 

- ' ' ■ 'i - 

- 3. pupils who have been on the_ perimeter but today semed to be 
trytag extra Tiard (2)^ pupils who were already conscious of 
the need to be concentrating during reading (4). 

When the interviwer asked the teacher to sort pupils according to 
their success in the lesson, the groups^ formed were: the pupil who 
was doing the best (1); successful students, feeling good about themselves^ 
not needing lots of extra help (3): unsuccessful students, whose reading 
problems were particularly noticeable today (2) ; and pupils who made a 
decision on their own as to what to do -during this period (12). 

Teacher 105 's conceptions of pupils in this lesson were highly 
focused on the amount and type of involvement in instruction eaSibitedi 
This attention to specific pupil behavior, in the pui?il sort task was 
paralleled by the fact that observation of verbal behavior was the 
principal source of information mentioned in the stimulated recall 
protocol. Teacher recall of prior knowledge was mentioned as as 
information source for only 36% of the decision points discussed. These 
resp5nses indicate that this teacher was collecting Sew information about 
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pupils during the lesson. There was no expressed awareness of the principles 
of instruction being used, or of alternatives that could be followed^ 
but there was a clear emphasis on mbdif ication of procedures and plan- 
related decisions, indicating that the teacher had a plan and a procedure 
iri mind. 

To summarize^ the January lesson for Teacher 105 was an instance of 
a lessoS where the teacher did perceive a discrepancy betrreen the 
lesson plan and the classroom reality in that pupils did not always 
respond in expected ways, but these discrepant answers were not perceived 
as pupil errors for the most part. The discrepancy was not critical to 
pupil iearning. There was no perceived discrepancy _in relation to the - 
teacher *s- major goal, for the teacher noted that pupils tddk responsibility 
for self -management and followed the established patterns of classroom 
organization/* The teacher information processing in this lesson can be 
characterizid as "reality-oriented." The teacher was very aware of the 
pupils* actiiai behavior, although observation was focused by the plan 
for the leJson. Problems were handled mainly by "inflight" decisions, 
rather than routines. 



Teacher 16(3: Prob lem-Oriented Information ?rd€assis& 

^ — 1 Z - - - 

Teaciier 103 attempted to foster both cognitive and social independence 
in children in her first-grade classroom. Most of the lessons observed 
for this teacher were small group lessons introducing new tasks and 
activities \Sich pupils would later carry on independently. The 
teacher estimated that only Ibout 19% of her instructional time was 
normally devoted to these group settings. This teacher* s typical 
interactive pattern, in these group situations, showed a heavy tise of 
factual information processings with directive procedures, instructional 
impiementatibn, aiid positive feedback also clearly in evidence. Student 

ERIC 39 , ; / 
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and teacher talk was evenly divided; There was a low incidence of higher- 
order infdrmatibn processing exhibited in the verbal interaction* but 
this was s5mwhat misleading in this case, for the activities in vhich - 
the pupils were esngaged required a great deal o^ conceptual level ^ 
"TniormaSi p^bcesslng. This thinking was evidenced in their manipula- 
tion of materials, .rather than in their comments, however.- Teacher 103 : 
was very close to the group norms in interactive verbal behavior. ^With 
regard to. conceptions of pupils, this teacher focused on pupil personality 
traits (especialiy self -direction) and on pupil growth or progress in 
learning. 

in"the siEiSulated recall prbtbcOls, Teacher 103 tended to_ discuss 
pupil--reiated decisions, and to give descriptions ot the events that 
were occurring. The principal instructional concerns discussed were 
ipu^il cognition, mbdif icatibn'of procedures, and lesson content* with an 
eiaphasis on the skill or process being taught. The principal source of 
information identified by this teacher was bbservation of pupils* nonverbal 
behavlbr. Teacher awareness was high, with equal attention giv^to 
identification of alternatives, statements of instructional principles 
being used, and expressions of feelings experienced at various pbints in 
the lessons. 

^\ The January lesson was a fairly typical example of Teacher 103* s 
gr^^ instructional process^ as were the verbal interaction exhibited 

and^ conaaents on the stimulated recall prbtbcol. In this lesson, the 

^ ' __ _ _ _ 

teacher was working with four children designated as fairly high in 

ability. The tocher presented three sentences written with picture- 
symbols to represent sounds.^ The children decoded these sentences, 
reading them aloud... fhenr^th the ai^, of charts that presented associated 
picture^symbbis and letter symbols, the childr^i rewrote the sentences 
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in letter symbols, using individual chalk boards. 

- Jk few excerpts from the stimulated recall protocol, including samples 
of the verbal interaction which the teacher was discus^sing, -.will serve to 
give the flavor of the lesson and this teacher's thinking. 

[Pupils, in unison, reading picture-symbols: Look at that cake. 
Teacher: Nbw^ we're going tp write the sentence on your 
chalkboards. We're going to start with the first word. 
What was the first word again? 
Pupils: Look 

Teacher: That's right. Look. 3" 

Teacher's coSent: After we had done this for a while, it came a lot 

ikiier. I was amazed^t ' the littia=s.truggles that were going on 

' to get that first word on that chalkboard, i had attempted to 

pick kids that I thoiight were pretty clo^e together, but they 
■ ■ • ' P . - ■ 

weren' t all at the same point. 

Pupil writing on chaiknoard makes an error, writes "tat" instead 
^ of "that". ] ^ 

ft - / 

Teacher's conment: I was trying to think about how I was going .to 

/ * 

correct any errors that took place, and cbul ln't come up with 
anything except j-ist to say to a child, "Look at ___." V^t 
bothered me was that when I said, "Look at >" it indicated 

_ __ / - ... - , — - - _ 

there was a mistake^ instead of just saying ^ "Ybu'.ve made a 
mistake." ; " - . 

-: ■■■ . 

She had some trouble cdrrcctlag that. She'd written "tat" 
*ltostead of "th," so she tried to squeeze in the "h", and there 
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wasn't rbdm^ so she had to erase the "a"> then she tried to 
squeeze to the "a" and had to erase the "t." It was ktod of 
like dominoes, you squeeze one in and they all fall over. 

' [Pupil has written "Look at that" on chalkboard. There is not 

^bugh room left to fit "cafc^" on the same line, but he starts 
to write it there anyway. 

Teacher: Why don't you put that on the next line?] 

Teacher's comment: I wish I had let him figure that but for 

hSseif , but I interfered. £ should have just let him try to 
fit it in, and if he couldn't, then he would' know that he had 
to go down to the next line. They've worked on chaiSoards 
enbugh. But to my need tb get thrbugh this lesson, I said, 
"Why dori't ybix erase that, please?" I knew it as sbbn as 
I^d said it. 

[Pupils read tog aloud from their chalkboards, in unison: 
took at that cake. ] 

Teacher's comment: i decided i wasn't going to be too picky about 
their fbllbwtog my directions. I had said, "Point to your ' 
'words^" and Dennis was pointings -but Tricia bver here wasn't, 
• and Stoa was stiii making heir last letter. So, I just quickly 
was trying- to think .^hether there was any point to my betog 
that ^particular abbiit it. 

And I" was aware that^there was_s^ 

StevCT was left handed and he was sbuhdihg but those wbrds^ 
yet he was havtog to concentrate on not rubbing out the chalk 
with his l^t hand and Tricia was concerned because her chart 
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TOy lying flat on the desk, and -she*s a little short, ^d was having 
trouble looking up at the letters. And Gina was concerned because 
she was^ having trouble making the letters. There were xx lot of 
things to see. ^fc 

[ Pupils writing a second sentence on their chalkboards, while 
teacher observes.] 

Teacher's comment: There were so many ways of approaching this with 
the kids. Dennis finished first, and poor Gina was still over 
there trying to get it done. It just reaffirmed for me not to 
do this kind o£ group thing very often because Dennis had to 
sit and wait, ^ and Gina may have |eit pushed and in competitibh 
■ with someone -el^e.- - Sb^ while I think^^-U-impor^aat-^o-do^tfiing^ 
in groups sometimes, I was glad I didn't do this kind of thiig 

all th^ time. ^ ^ ^; ; 

, . J' ^ 

■ [ This lesson ended with' the teacher moving abotxt the room talking 
individually with pupils who had* been working independently.] 

Teacher lG3^s, attration to details of pupil's nonverbal behavior is 
clearly evident in this protocol, as is the tendCTcy to engage in 
constructive -self-evaluatibh.* This teacher's objective was to have 
children master a new task, so that they could later work on similar 
tasks 'independently, the verbal interaction indicates that a fairly 
directive approach was taken for accomplishing this goal. The teacher's 
report of the interactive thinking that accompanied this approach suggests 
that the teacher was very aware of, and not very satisfied with, the 
compromises beiiig made in this lessons 

The goal was to have "children succeed at this task so they coixld 
proceed with confidence bh their own. It was disconcerting to realize 



that the children, though carefuiiy selected, were actually quite 
different in their ability to handle the task; The goal was to have 
childr^ ideiitify and correct their bwri errors so 'that they could be 
more accurate in their tadependent wdrk, but the pressures of time 

risulted iii the teachef's compulsion to point out errors rather than 

_ / ._ _ . . . . . . V 

wait f or ^e pupils to discover them. This teacher *s basic discomfort 

with the group setting was heightened by an awareness of so many detailed 

differences in pupil responses to the task. This type of discomfort 

probably had contributed greatly to the teacher's original decision to 

emphasize independent activity as the basic instructional process in the 

classroom. 

Teacher 103* s responses to the pupil<?^ort task at the close of this 
Tesson reflected. similar concerns and attention to detail. The groups 
formed included: ; 

1. cliildren I interacted, with over reading (11 ptspils) , children 
i didn't Interact with (4); 

2. children who were more at ease and sure of themselves today 
than they have been (4), children i would like to see become 

more self-confident (3), childr^ ^o are already self-confident (4)| 

3. children, who are making, important gains in reading skills and 
growing by leaps (5) y children who are fairly advanced and 
progressing step by step (6) | and 

4. children in the grot^ who interacted with each other _ (2) ^\ 
children in the group who focused on the task and did hot 
interact with others much (2). 

On the interviewer- initiated grouping of pupils according to. thei^ 

success in this, particular reading lesson^ the^teacher first formed one 

group of 15 pupils, saying that they were all successful because they 

got their ^rk done. Then the teacher indicated that If pupils were 

ranked against each other, they would fall into four different groups^ 

This f in& grouping was based mainly oh ability/achievement and the 
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descriptors were: top children who sound but words really fast (4); two 
groups who are kind of in the middle (4) and (3); and idttom children who 
can sound but words but do it slowly (4). 

Teacher 103^ s conceptions of pupils in this lesson were fairly 
specific in that three bf the four teacher- initiated groupings referred 
at least fe-pSrt to observations from the lej^n itself. They were 

Cried, rather than focused, for they dealt with pupil personality, growth/ 
progress, and task performance. This attention to a variety of pupil 
behavibrs was alsb evident in the stimulated recall protocol, where the 
principal sources of infbrmatibn were bbth verbal and nonverbal behavior 
of pupils. Teacher recall was mentioned as ah ihfbrmat ion source on only 
10% bf the decision points discussed. 



These respbhses indicated that the teacher was collecting a good : 

._ ._ __ ______ 

deal of ^new ihfbrmatibh about. pupils during the course of this lesson. 
The t^dher had a plan in mind, but " this plan did nbt serve tb -fbcus the 
observation of pupils very sharply. 

Tb sxanmarize, the January lesson for Teacher 103 was an instance 
where there was an impbrtaht discrepancy perceived between the teacher plan, 
and the classroom reality. The teacher connnents presented in the stimulated . 

recall protocol indicated concern with the differences between the : 

'._ _ I _ __i_j ■_ 

teacher's expectatibhs for the lesson and the reality of the lesson^ as it 

progressed. This cbhcerh was reflected in the coding of the stimulated 

recall protocol by the increase in description bf events (from a "nbrtiial" 

33% to 52% of the decision poiits) and an accompanying decrease in 

discussion of decisibhs made. 



The discrepancy noticed by the teacher was primarily related to pupil 
learning, for comments focused on the problems of individual pupil 
differences that surfaced in the lesson. Since group instruction was 

ERIC : . ' 45 * 
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not tfxe typical mode for this* class ^ the sense of discrepancy was 

focused on this partictilar lesson, rather than on the instructional system / 

as a .whole. 

The teachir information processing ±n this lesson can be characterized 
as '^roBlem-briented." A variety of new information was collected through 
observation of pupils dufiig this lesson. This can be considered analogous 
to the search for information that typifies effective problem solving . 
behavior. Dec:isidn making in this lesson was postponed. That 
is,, few immediate solutions to problems were identified.. The decision: 
points discussed t^ded to be reports of the teacher's indecision, rather 
than adjustments for the lesson that was in progress. 

Summary 

The"~Cfitee casa studies present an interesting progression with regard 
to the amount of teacher-perceived disc'^epancy between plan and reality. 
For these lessons, differences in amoxmt of perceived discrepsScy were 
accompanied by differences in the tfpe of information about pupils that 
was processed during the lesson^ as well as by differences in decision 
making behavior. ' v 

rWhen -little or no discrepancy between teacher plan and classroom 
reality was perceived, the teacher processed information derived largely 
from preformed images of the lesson and the pupils^ and matters were 
handled by established routines. : When a .minor discr^ancy between plan 
and reality was perceived, the teacher processed information derived 
largely from pupil behavior eadiibited during the lesson, but observations 
of pupils were focused by the plan the teacher had in mind. Inflight 
decisions were made in this sittiation. * 

A clear shift yas observed whek the teacher perceiv^ a more serious . 
discrepancy Setween plan and reality. The teacher processed iaore varied 
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iif6^Sat±t)n a5but pUpils. Observation was not clearly focused by the 
teacher plan, and took on some qualities of a search strategy. D.ecisions 
In this situation were postponed, and the teacher shifted 
from discussing decisions being made' to providing descriptions of the . 
lesson events. 

The 'data from these case studies demonstrate that the amount of 
discrepancy between teacher plan and classroom reality was a critical 

* - - * ■ - i - 

variable -in the information processing and decision making of these 
teachers. These lessons were not isolated cases. For 18 of the 60 
lessons on vSich stimulated recall data were collected, teachers were 
aXsd interviewed regarding the conceptions of. pupils that they formed 
during that lesson. On the basis of the combined sets of data, these 
lessons can be classified as examples of image-orimted (four lessons), 
reality-oriented (li lessons) ^ or problem-driented (three lessons) 
information processing. The apparent differences among these three 
types of lessons are summarized graphically in the:Flgure. 
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.Figure: A Grapbiii Summary of Observed Differ ^ces in Teacher Information 
Processing and Decision Making 
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Earlier studies of teacher decision tnaking have separated the 
examination of preactive (teacher planning) and Interactive information 
processing (e.g., Mbrine & Vallance, Note 4i and Morine-Dershliier S 
Vaiiance; Note 5)i The South Bay Study findings suggest that 
future studies will profit from the closer examination of the relation- 
ships among the teacher plah^ the classroom reality^ and the patterns of 
Interactive Information processing and decision making. For it would 
appear that the amount of perceived' discrepancy between teacher plan and 
classroom reality may be a crucial factor in determining whether inter^ 
active decision points are handled by established routines^ inflight 
decisions, or postpon^ent of decisions to a later time when . the 
opportunity for more reflective thinking will be avaiiabiei 
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• Appendix 

Category System for Stimulated RecajjL^Brotxicois 

General Escplapat^oft 

This category system contains four major categories^ each of tshich 
contains several suB-categories. The major categories are: - 

1. Type of Decision Point — the kind of decision, or nondecision, 
\^ that the teacher is reporting; 

\ 2. instructional Concerns — the ei^ents of instruction tjiat 

comniand the teacher's attention, i.e., that the teacher reports • 
\ noticing; ' = . / 

3, \ Sources of information ~ the types of input that the teacher . 
i Vindicates s/he is alert to during the lesson; and 

4. Teacher Awareness — the varieties of cognitive and affective 
responses that the teacher mentions experiencing during the lesson. 



\ 



At each teacher-deisignated decision point, the teacher's comments in the 
stimulated Recall interviews are coded to indicate the type of gecision point 
iinder discussion, the fnstTOCtlonal concern (s) mentioned (more than^one may be 
Reported at any given decision point) , aSd the sources of information referred 
'to (may be iore than one). When a type of teacher i^ar^ess is reported, this 
.is also codfed, but this does not occur at every decision point. 

In the section which foliov/s, each subcategory is defined, and examples 
are given of teacher comments that illustrate each subcategory. The sentence 
or phrase that diteriiies the coding designation is presented in the context 
of the teacher's other COTments, rather than, in isolation^ id order to give the 
reader a clearer idea of the application of this coding system* 

The use of Siltiple coding, as described above, is illustrated below, • 



with two exampljss. 
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Type of Dec±8jx)n Point: 
suppieiaentary decision. 



Source of Ihfoniiatidn: 
pupils' verbal beha^dbor 

ins true tioiB^. ConcerHs: 
lesson content, 
information 



. There's decision making right here. 
I stuck somethlng ^to^ ftae of the 
vocabulary words they had was "metal" 
and as I was reading plirases mid leaving 
but the words and developing their 
vbc^ulary^ same of than were saying , 
"medgl and some ^ere siaying- "metal*'— . • 
i hadn't plazmed to bring in 



inings^ and the two aeparate 
spellings^ but I just brought but the 
fact that they were saying two different* 
wbrdsy and then we talked ^abbut^^the 
separate meanings • So they pulled me 
into deciding to go ahead and get that 
straightened out. 



2. At this point, two of them had 
bne answer and the rest bf theni had' 
sbmethihg different. I decided to 
give "thS more ciues as to i^at it^ 

tecause they w e r e confused ; 

*'sock'' 



Type bf Secisibn: Pbint: 
pupil-related decision 

Sbufce of Ihfbrmatibn: 

pupils' verbal behavior T/' T"^- '^'^^t - ''^ 

^ . £ t - c o uld be mgd e~x^gtrbf 



most of them were saying 
it was supposed to be "sack." 



and 
I said 



Teacher Awareness: 



paper or clotH" 
and they still said "sock." They have 
a tendency to 3™P^o conclusions^ you 

gave them more clues as to 
^at it could be. 

T Hrtti^'t likj^ to tell th gtn \?hat t he 



^xnciple of instruction answi^:r is^ because it's not really 



Instructional Concern: 

commercially 
produced instructional 
^ materials 



helping them tbb touch . 
Althbugh sbme bf the clues on these 
cards;, are real^ a^tgubtis:^ or things 
that_ these kids don't have in their 
experiences. 



Subcategory Definitions and Examples 



I. Type of Decision Point 




Pnpii-related de&lsioa . Teacher reports adeclsibn to behave in a 
particular way^ based chiefly upon characteristics or behavior of 
an indiviaual pupil or group 6£ pupils. Examples include: 

When I realized Ruben might not be able to see^ I mdve^ m chair 
bac3c4' 

Her speecti pattern is going a little bit more rapidly, and 
therefore she's kind of slurring over her words. So I 
^nq>hasi2;ed to say the words more clearly and distinctly, 
to not use lazy lips. 
3. I decided I had done enough with thetii. They were getting 
^antrsy and needed to move on. 

^* Plan-rel ated de c is ion > Teacher reports a decision to behave in 
a particular way^ based chiefly upon the original goals of the 
lesson. ExaiQ^les include: 

1. I was havfag to bite Dry tongue to keep from showing . them 
jow t o make ^ '*K" , because we ^ve done the lette rijS 



we'reTrr^cTiced it, and all three of them were having trouble 
getting the "K'V written, Hy tendency was to rush in there 
and help them with the "K", but then I realized that, you 
know^ this wasn^t a handwriting lesson, ,and I'd have to focus 
on the "K" at another time. 
2. r had written some questions on the board over there, and 
Q I had given them paper to answer the third question, about 
comprehension, and I noticed that it wasn't working out 
like I thought^ because they were so hung up in writing 
sentences and spelling a word right that they were missing 
the pointy I just really wanted to know if they had read 
the ^story while i was trying to get the SRi group together, 
and so 1 decided I'd just abandon the idea of answering the 
questions on paper, and they could just tell me orally what 
they had read* . : . 

Suppleme ntary decision. Teacher reports a decision to include a 
topic or activity that was not part of the original plan, based 
on a sudden idea, or on the suggestion of a student. Examies 
include: : \^ 

1.' Right here I decided that they could all go and get their 
dictionaries, since they thbughtt Chris was cheating by 
iising his (to thi^^of words beginning with *'ci") . I 

figured tha^ if th^ could f ind '*ci" in the„ dictionary^:: 

• " ~;tSejr copid-1find~th^^^ right- 
Kiti two birds trtth one sto^^ I'm going to have that 
kid (Chris) plan all ngr lessons. 
2» I haaxi't planned on that at ail, but it struck .me as I was 
talking about to^'s ^1^^ which is a little whimsical 
thing about this cute little walrus^ that we were going 
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to read aSpther story about a walrus later ^that's really a 
tragic thing. One of the characters is gored to deat'h by 
a walrus. So I thou^t, I think I'll show them that here's 
another story, but. it's really a different one. ^ ^ 

Explanation of rbutine^prbceaOTes w teacher explains a routine that 
is being used in the lesson^ but doeis not report \^y interactive 
decision in relation to use of that routine. Exan^les include: 



E. 



You'll see that they ar^'t paying very much attentibiT. ,1 
don't make them fbllbw when anbther child is readings For 
some bf them^ just to concentrate they tb^selves are 

reading is enough^ much iess^^^ing to follow when someone 
else is reading, so I don't insist that they look at each 
word as another child is reading. . - 
2. Tften I^m going arotmd checking wirt^ like 
thig^ I make a list of whb it is I listen to ~ if 1 listen 
tb them reading sentences, or listen to th^ reading book, 
or watch them doing a worksheet — ^d then, I just assess. I 
either give them a plus, or a check, or a -minus, and then 

use. that as a basis for who's going to liiove on to what at . 

son^ future point. 

Description bf specific events . Teacher describes what is happening 
^t that point in the lesson and may give-S ackground i rf_o_rma£ion.^ 
-but— d oea not exp±a±prTout±ne 'pFoc'ediures related to the event or 
report any decision related to it. Exaaqsles include: 

1. noticed that Lonnie bgtjje tip tb the_ board three times* azid /^/' - 
never ^wrpte bne word." If ybu asked her anything abotit Trfiat 
we did, I dbh't think she could tell ybu one things 'cause 
\ I don^t think she's paying attention, but she wanted to be 
up therei ; 

Now this little, girl^ I've r*ad a hard time getting her to . 
come ^ tb me with things^ and tb question things^ and 1 
talked tb the parent at conference tiSne about this^ and so 
there *s^be^ par ental^encotS her to come up and 

ask questions, and |*ve encouraged -it a lot, so it's a good feeling 
right at this moment to hear "her asking these questions. 



II • Instructibnal Concerns 



Pupil leaiming . Teaser comments upon what pupil(s) already faibws or 

about recent pupil changes in knowledge^ _br abbut what pupil vs) dbes nbtyet 

know but may need to know. Examples include: 



1. 



She was saying something like "tub^ She wasn't putting the 

"g" sound ait the end. She was the ouly one that didn't have that sound. 

1 asked-her if she loiew that sound, ..because it's kiid of a tricky 

one for them, and she said she didn't^- so I had anbther child say 



"concerns^* is used herein, the sense of "matters that command atteiitibn* 



' The term 

rather than in the sense of "worries." 
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the' word so she could hear the soimd. ^ 

2/ He's having trbuble_with the difference Isetween a capit^ H and 
a small h here^ so I was wondering at this point just how to 
ger across the idea that it's the same sound, the same word. 
: 1*11 prob^iy work with him on SOTe flash cards,, using this . 
type of thing with different words, and getting him zeroed in on 
the fact that it's the same word regardless of whether it 

begins with a capital or small letter,. . ^ 

3. He had something pretty hard on that paper. -It was on multiple 
meanings of words, but it included some obscure meanings of 
'coSion_words.^ I decided to- give him more help than I would 
have some of the bther kids, even though he's a strong student, 
because I knew it was a hard paper. 

3i Pupil attitudes/affect . _ Teacher comments on feelings that pupils may : 
be e^eriencing. Examples include: 

1. He was giving a definitibn, and he's sort of 'a smart-alecky kid, 
•but when he gave it in that way, the kids laughed and he was 

eml)arxas and I caught his embarrassment. They were 
laughing at him because he said "it's the player you play with. " 
So I was trying to. show that in some >Jial\ way he could be right, 
but still clear up what an "opponent" really is. ^ 

2. Ifedeline really needs more direction, more reinforcement. She s 
one that if .-my finger is there tp guide her she feels much better.^ 
So I have to repeatedly go back to her and^ assist her, and I have 
to pull away a^ little bit to see if she can struggle. 1 want her ^ 

, ' to struggle a little bit on her own, but I don't want her to 
struggle 30 tauch that she^s going to be defeated. 

C. Pupil behavior /attention. Teacher comments on ol>servatibns of pupils 
related to discipline or classroom management. Examples include: 

1. I was watching. to_ see if they were paying attention. I'm vefy 
conscious of wliether or not they ^re paying attention, because ' 
they are very wiggly, and they don't always give me their . 
attention. \ ^ - ^ 

2. Do you hear that "drum" going in the background — somebody s- banging 
on the desk^ or. something? I was wondering ^ let's see, how can 

; I solve this one nbw^ without having to leave this post. 1 

noticed Barbie (a cross-age tutor) was giving flash cards back 
Ser^ and I made a decision right about then to have Barbie go . 
over and speak to them. 

D, Lesson Cdntent-i^ iformation ;" Teacher coSents on the facts or concepts 
that are being covered in the lesson.. Examples include: 

•1. There were several that couldn't answer.. So I'm asking one person 
to go backhand read the last paragraph aloud to the group, to find 
out. And thaf way I'm trying to emphasize, you know^ that things 
are divided into paragraphs, ilve been showing: them about para- 
1 graphs,. _ _ __ : j_ _.. 

2 . We talk about. Japanese ctxstoms all the w^ througli these stories ^ 
about taking your shoes off as you enter, and so fbrth^ and one 
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. of the Japanese customs was giving two toy dogs to a newborn baby^ 
so that's why I asked them to skim the page^ * cause I wanted them 
to find the Japanese custom. 

Lesson content ^ki'^'i: or procesg. Teacher comments on the techniques or 
procedures that are being taught in the lesson. Examples include: 

1, I'm trying to get them to learn a decpding process, and so i was 
trying to assess if they were ready ^ if th^ could decode the 
words frOT the p.cture sotmds that I was giyitig them^ and if 

• they were going to be able to do that they got to the work- 

sheets. I decided that Alfonso really needed a littlej^bre 
practice^ and so did the child on this side. Well, actually, all 
three of them n^ded it^ so that's why I contimted. 

2. I'm really more concern^ now with the process and procedures of 
the classroom, and kids working independently without _me having 
to really zero in on th^i I find that if I can spend more time 

; now in gettirig techniques and procedures and the self-mbtiviatibh 
going, then I'm going to have less of a hassle later on^ in pulling 
groups but and doing small group jtosttiiction. ^ ^ ^^?ily is 

the main focus of any of the reaciing lessons I'm doing right now. 

Typical procedures : Teacher comments on the instructibxial or management 
routires that are being used in the classroom. Examples include: 

1.. I realized that we had just about come to the end of this part of 
. the story - we'll r^ad the next part tomorrow - so I gave them the 
worksheets to db^ and alsb gave them the directions. I always like 
to read the directions with them^ and then they do it at their_ seats. 

2. i wSted the answer that they had never owned any. shoes ^ and when 
he said that they were but bf shbes (barefbbt) all stirrmer, then 
i realized that he had not read it carefully enough, and that's 
why I want him to find it, to prove it^ to rue. I try to db that 
(irtth an xncbrrect ans^ I'll aisb^ if someone else is 

eagerly Vaving their hand, I'll call bn thpi^ tbb, tb see whac 
their answer. is i And then if I get several answers^ I'll ask them 
all to reread it^ tb^ see i^at's rights 

Modification of pr ocedures. Teacher comments that a typical instructibnal 
br management technique i^ biing changed slightly during this lesson. 
Exa^ies include: \ 

i:i They were getting antsyJ and they needed tb move bh^ and I was 

feeling the need to get j to the other kids. 1 

decide how much^I should give them as a contract (independent 
wbrk) because they had spent so much"^ime with me. I knew I 
cbuldh't give them a full cbntact^ expecting them to do as much 
as the bther children had dbhe^ sb I was trying tb decide what 
i should cross bff(bn their cbntracts) . 

2. I x^s bothered, because back, at this table were a grbup bf kids 
with Iff? aide, getting things checked, and over at that table were 
thekids 3ust finishing their audiotape drill, and my aide should 
realiy have been bver there tb meet with thbse kids aiid get them 
settled^ and bbth grbups were making noise. And I kept waiting 
for her tb settle down bne gfbtxp br anbther^ and it didn't happen. 
So I finally decided, O.K., I'm going to have tb stbp and at least 
get one group quieted; j Maybe that will get her to get her grbup 
diiie ted down. c 
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Coaanerclally produced instructional materials > Teacher cbntnents on _ 
published textbooks, or other manufactured teaching materials being used 
in the lesson. Examples include: 



1/ It may go against the grain in a lot of people, but the repetition 
in this program is exactly what poor learners need. Scmetiiiies * 
repetition cm get boring, and anyone would tune but^ but that 
doesn't seem to happen in this particular program. It seems to 
be a cihalleQj;e to ; then, but the repetitioi^iSr I- thlSk,, what 
gets through, because if you hear me say "mmmm" for ten months, 
you're gonna know what "pxnnn" is by then. It's phenomeiiai how 
many times you go over the sounds in months^ or in a week, and 
they do catch on. 

2. _There was one thing I noticed here^ The type was bothering, her^- 
something about the letter "j*'. And there's not much I could do 
about that. This has happened to her on two <^r three occasions. 
It's not a very good "j" they have in, this book. 

teacher ~ produced ins true tibhal materials . Teacher cbnmients on materials 
he/she has prepared for use in the lesson. Examples include: 

!• I'm trying to get them away from my drawing everything 

and sb sbmetimes (on a worksheet. Instead of putting a- word and 
a picture fbr that wbrd) I leave a space blank, so they can do 
their own picture^ and alsc sb they can sound tliat word out for 
themselves^ because if they have a blank space tHere,_then they 
will read the word to find but what'^to draw* Eventually I will 
have them draw all the pictures themselves (as well as copy the ' 
words). _ _ > 

2. She interrupted. The paper she brought up was made up of sentences 
that I had put on a dittb^ and the words in these sentences were 
taken from books that she had read previously and she knew every 
word on that page;- But sometimes these children — when, I say 
sometimes, I Tnean of tentimes ~ they can read ^he print in one _ 
book, but when we change into another book with the setae vocabtilary, 
they dbn't recognize one word. I've often wondered if other teachers 
realize that, or It^ or believe it, because I believe it, - And 

these dittoes are for that purpbse^ sb that they get to see the 
words in different context. \^ 

■ ' , 

Flan " related pacing ; Teacher comments on timing of activities, or 
speed of content coverage in a lesson, giving a lesson plan^ daily 
schedule, or Ibng-term curriculum outline as the principal reason for 
what is bccuring. Examples include: 

- .^ - - . - ' 

1. The way I have it set up, there are 96 pages^^in each bbok^ and if\^ 
we take 5 pages a day, we can do one book a month, and it works 
but good that way. It's not too much, and its fair; ^ 

2. I Ibbked up at the clbck^ because a lot of times I forget about 
recess and we run bver, sb I was trying to keep track of the 
time, so 1 could see if we were going tb have enbugh tiine (for 
them to do their worksheets); 
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Fopll — reiate < l 4»a€iiig > Teacher coments on the timing of ^ctivitics^ 
" oT speed of content coverage in a lesson^ giving pupil characteristics or 
, P^il responses as the principal reason for what is occurring.. Examples 
' include: 

1. - How long i stayed on each word here depended on how quickly they 

got it; I kind of waited until they all got Taaa" (short a). 
Someone started but with "aaa" and "cat" but I waited until 
they all got "cat." I think someone was sayd^ something else, 
like "can", at first, and I waited until they finally caught on, 
and then went oh. - 

2. Ih ^ ^nd l'm always trying to decide, when one^ person like that 
is having trouble^ whether I should take the whole grbt3>'_s time. 
And it depends on how much time it takes ^ and how muchhe:|> the 
child needs. ^ ^Cause-there are that I take 
by themselves afterwards because they really aren't reading as 
well as the rest of the group. But it's always a decision I have 
to make, whether to take the time then or later. 

Sources of information 

A. Otee^vatd^n of ptipiis' verbal behavior . 

Teacher indicates awareness of ah oral cc^unication from a pupil. 
Eacamples include: 

i was asking them to start making a robot at hbme^' and I heard 
someone whisper, "I'll get -my dad to build, one." And- then I 
thought, O.K., I'd better nip that one. I think probably some 
parents aire going to ^help their kids more than others ^ But i 
try when they come ih with them to accept them, regardless of . 
what they look like, tike last year, i accepted the one tnade but 
o^ra^ cereal box, that didn't really look like a robot, 
fie said "electric" and the word was_"ele:ctri:cal." I wanted 
him to say the word correctly. So I looked back at him. I 
didn't say anything. I ^ust looked at him. 

B. Observatidh of pupils' hbhverbal behavior s Teacher indicates aware- 
ness of a pupil^s facial expression, or posture, or gesture^ and 
reads meaning into this. Examples include: 

1. I related to what she had just read and made a cbnnnent about it, 
tb see her reaction^ to see if she remembered \^at she had read, 
and the way she smiled at me, she knew x^at she had read, and sb 
this is a way b£ checking up on comprehension. 

2. I was seeing them, you know, searching arbund the bottom^ and 
looking up and sround, and kihd bf looking at each btUer's chalk ' 
boards, and I was just taking, that as a clue that they weireh^t 
zeroing ih^ writing the way they were supposed toi ^ 

C. Teacher expectatiohs^ . Teacher co^ents focus on their expectations 
regarding pupil behavior and learning, rather than bn their ^actual 
observations. Examples include: 
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I. 



2. 
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1. I was thitiking that it going to be ah uphill . pull to get s 
them to pay sufficient attention for me to explain. the lesson, 
and right after that* ;even though I went over it with them* 
they didn't few what to do-- they didn't follow. But this ^ 
is a very low group, and you would have to stand on your head. 

2. That was a decision, for me to ask tneffij "what sound does^^a' 
inate?" before we actually got into bur books. I suess i was 
trying to tune them in before we got started on our ^ooj^s,. be- 
cause like the wOrd "man" and "mat" both begin with an m , 

/' ^d^after teaching as long as I have, I'm fully convinced 

( that soSe children only look at the beginning letter and guess. 

They don't see the whole thing * and you've got to train them 
to. do that. 
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Si Teacher recall of -prior VnnwIpdSP .^-^eacher indicates awareness of 
infomatibn relative to a pupil or event, specifically, information 
that was obtained before the lessen began. Exampi-s include: 

1. There I'm maki^ z special effort not to upset Cheryl, because 
she has been having prbbl^ here and at home. She ^ has home 

• problems i and so she's been very sensitive, and she's had 

crying spells, and SO forth, and so i was really trying not to 
u^set her. I asked her in a nice way to read silently 

2. I'm re-e3cplainihg the directions here because she raised her 

hand and asked for help. Nbw^ the bOy next to her will not 

raise his hand at. ail or ask for any help, nO matter what, and 
a lot bf times his things are wrbng, sb as I was^fjassing her, 
I glanced over his shoulder to see how he was dbihg. 

E. Teacher recbrds . Teacher indicates use of informatibn that has 
been previously recorded. Examples include: 

_ - — - - - ■_ 

1. There. was some indecision here because I thbujjHt-this group 
T/as wbrkihg on chart 5 (Wo^ds-te-Color chart) * but some of 
th^ children thought it was chart 6^ That 's when I decided 
to go back to desk and check my notes, and it was chart 5. 

2. There i stbpped because I nbticed one group that was^b^^^ 
tutored, they weren't really lobkihg like they were paying 
attention. They were talking instead bf reading. But I 
couldn't remember what the (cross-age) tutbr's name was, so I 
had tb check fi^ schedule to see who the; tutbr was. 

iv. Teacher Awareness 

^ A. Prixiciples of instructibh. Teacher states a general^ rule that 
sTHe follows in a certain type bf situation. Exaitt|iles incl»*de: 

« ■ .. . ■ -\ 

1. I won't allbw a child to just, to struggle over a wbrd.. If 
they cbme and ask fbr help, then I will read right along with 
them, i wcn*t read it for them* I will read with them, and 
I will give them the sbund._ If they say* "I need help-wit^the 
sbund," I will just give it tb them, and then have them try 
tb put that SOuiid into a wbrd. Otherwise it's a testing 

situtatibh* hbt a learning situtatioa. _ 

- t, if we're just dbihg creative writing, and they ask me hbw tb 

spell a wbrd, then I* 11 write it Oh the board. But in reading 
(seatwork) when i have to help sb many people and they're doii^ 
so taahy different things, i don't have time tb spell a lot of 
words and so forth. 36 I ?^ly dbn't cavi^^mt how they spell 
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a word at that polBt ; The only- time I care ahbut how to 
speil a word is in speiiingi really. 

experiencing at a particular point in the iesson. r-xcimi, 

1. I ^a^ really happy with wlxat they did ^r^^^^* ^hey 
"if you looked it up to a dictionary, ""^^^ would it say. i_ney^ 
were lust blank, -and then they laughed 'cause nobody could ^think 

of a definition. But then they thought ^„^°°^^^°°f li'^g . was 
they started using words like "vibration," "repeating and I was 
really happy. Nobody came up with "reverberation, but they 
cSrJp Sth synonyms for it, and I felt that they knew more 
whS I ffiSit bv ^delSi^g "echo" than th^ had two minutes before, 

2 l^m getSg^iSiaffiSeobrah h.r., bec..se for so^ reason 
i SI really wants m Attention. She will 

■ I'll walk clear across the room to her, and she |sks me some^ 
dumb question ^at she already knows the answer for Jhe^^ 
bugginme. I v^ish someone would show me how to kind of suop 

^1^^^...^,^js^.a nres ihdentified . Teacher describes a^ technique^o^ 
^ocSSi STs / he considered usi ng in a given situtation in place 
of the one s/he actually used J Examples include: > 

1 I'm deciding here that if i hold the chart up and just ask them 
L fiSlh?"a" sound .nd write it, I would purely testing. 
Andthere was a flicker it. my head of .am I goxng test^t 
this point or am i going to assist, and i decided that I had 

to aslist. I wanted it to be correct the 

would assist all the way through- you know, look f this 

clue look for this next clue --and then I'd test later on. ^ 

2 T^ny ' ca^e back in September aid he was reading with no Peg^s. 
no nothing, he just ^ent on. And, ^ f^L^a Periods "stop signs 
and said if you're driving a car and don't stop at the stop 
si^t thei you're going to g.t hit by the car ^^^^^^ 
block So anyway, here it is the beginning of the fifth ^eek, 
lid I rotice Sat he's taking a breath at each per xod, and 
starting over again. He didn't -every ti^e, but it wasn t 

^s bad today as it has been, and 1 ^ ^^^^^^f^'' ^ - 

stopping for the period. I Should have praised him for it but 
I wS afraid to interrupt- him, because h« was doing so well. 
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